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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



RETURNING HOME. 



(Frontispiece.) 



Th. Gerard, Painter. 



G. C. Finden, Engraver. 




HIS picture was evidently painted as a companion 
to one belonging to Mr. Cottrill, of Singleton 
House, Manchester, engraved in 1872, which 
was called ' A Triumphal Procession.' In both 
pictures are precisely the same individuals and 
objects : the mother, the elder boy blowing his 
horn, the cart drawn by the same dog, and the two 
young children in the vehicle playing as they lie on the dried straw, 
or whatever else it might be ; even the action of the elder child, as 
she tries to put the chaplet of wild flowers on the head of the 
younger, is as in the earlier work. The arrangement of the two 
groups differs somewhat, and the landscape is considerably varied, 
inasmuch as ' The Triumphal Procession ' is passing through a 
rather hilly and barren country ; here the labourer and her family 
are ' Returning Home,' after the day's work is done, through some 
cultivated tract of land, apparently more or less wooded. 

The subject is unquestionably a favourite one with the artist, a 
very popular Belgian painter, who has shown great skill in the 
grouping of the figures, as well as in the drawing of them ; he has 
also aimed at heightening the effect by a clever management of 
light and shade, which is, however, rather heavy so far as relates 
to the latter. A little more daylight thrown between the trunks 
and branches of the group of trees, and flickering on the ground, 
would relieve greatly the dark mass on the left of the composition : 
certainly some light should be cast on the dog, if only to connect 
the animal with the cart and its contents, and so to lead the eye up 
to the sunlit portion of the picture. The separation of light and 
shade throughout is too sudden. 



THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 

A line from Payne's old, and at all times popular ballad— 

" Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home," 

Landseer gave as a title to this picture, when he exhibited it at the 
British Institution in 1842: the painting came into the possession 



of the late Mr. Sheepshanks, and is now included in the collection 
at South Kensington. This little rough terrier has certainly been 
a prodigal, and after wandering from his home, and perhaps much 
irregular and precarious living, returns repentingly and thankfully 
to his old quarters — his home, humble enough, being an old barrel, 
with a couple of staves taken out for egress and ingress — to find 
his dish empty and broken, and a snail intruding itself upon his 
own domains, which seem the embodiment of canine solitude. It 
is difficult to describe in words the profoundly saddened and im- 
ploring expression with which the eyes of the dog are endowed ; 
looking upward, he raises his head as if he would utter a cry of 
gratitude to find himself once more at home. 

The picture has all the clever colouring and admirable expression 
of the artist in his best manner. 



HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Engraved by H. Balding, from the Statue by M. Noble. 

This right royal looking statue of Her Majesty — one of the 
most recent works of the late Matthew Noble — is placed in one 
of the corridors of St. Thomas's Hospital, on the Albert Embank- 
ment of the Thames. It is a gift to the institution from Sir John 
Musgrove, Bart., President of the Hospital, who commissioned the 
sculptor to execute the work in commemoration of the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the building — one of the most striking 
objects, we may observe, that adorn the Thames — and also as a 
memorial of the opening ceremony, at both of which the Queen 
officiated in person. The statue is life-size and in marble ; and was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1874, before its removal to its 
present home, where unfortunately it is seen only in a very indif- 
ferent light, being placed in a kind of recess in the centre of the 
principal corridor, formed by a flight of wide steps leading to the 
upper wards. The only light it receives comes from the left of 
the spectator as he looks on the figure, which is very much in the 
dark. 

The statue is designed majestically and boldly, rather than 
gracefully, in its lines ; it is, however, executed with great care 
throughout, and shows Her Majesty, in regal costume and with 
the insignia of her imperial dignity, as " every inch a Queen." 



AMERICAN ART IN PARIS. 




HE interesting preliminaries of the great exhi- 
bition and of the coming Salon are now be- 
coming strikingly apparent in the studios of 
Paris. Last month I gave some account of 
what certain French artists were doing, and 
shall now devote my pen to recording the 
achievements of some of the American painters. 
In Mr. F. Bridgman's studio, his contribution to the coming 
Salon is at last unveiled to the public. It was shown to me in an 
unfinished state fully two months ago, but, in compliance with his 
energetically expressed desire, I made no mention of it at that time. 
Now, it is so nearly completed, a few of the architectural details 
alone remaining unfinished,' that a full description of it is no longer 
an indiscretion. The picture, which is of large size, represents an 
Assyrian king slaying lions in the amphitheatre. His majesty, 
"an oiled and curled Assyrian," his long black hair and beard 
trained into spiral ringlets, wearing a lofty jewelled tiara, and many- 
coloured and gorgeous raiment, stands to the left of the fore- 
ground with a group of attendants behind him. He has just bent 
"is bow, and is in the act of launching his shaft at a superb lion, 
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who has just been released from one of the two clumsy wooden 
cages dimly visible in the background, and who, with extended 
tail and lip upcurled in a portentous snarl, is evidently meditating 
an attack. Between the king and this new victim, the body of a 
huge lion, pierced with arrows, lies extended on the blood-stained 
sand. Behind the royal archer is clustered a group of attendants, 
all ready to interpose with spear and shield, should the arrow miss 
its aim. In the background rises the crowded amphitheatre, tier 
upon tier, filled with eager spectators, with a bevy of white-robed 
dames, evidently the ladies of the royal household, occupying the 
place of honour in the foreground. To the left, an open space, 
flanked by bronze statues of gods and goddesses, affords a glimpse 
of the deep azure sky of Asia. Notwithstanding the vivid tro- 
pical atmosphere and the gorgeous garments of the king and his 
courtiers, the general effect of this fine picture is equally devoid of 
gaudiness or of glare, the cool tones of the masonry and of the 
sand-strewed arena contrasting judiciously with the splendour of 
the costumes and with the general warmth and glow of the atmo- 
sphere and the accessories. In drawing and in general execution, 
the firm and practical hand of the master is everywhere visible. 
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The figure of the lion in particular is touched with great power, 
his action and expression being singularly characteristic and life- 
like. As was said by a French critic of the ' Funeral of a Mummy,' 
Gerome himself might be proud to sign this page from the pencil 
of his pupil. 

Very different in style is a smaller work, now also nearly com- 
pleted, which forms one of the present attractions of Mr. Bridg- 
man's studio. It represents an old-fashioned diligence, drawn by 
six horses, and entering a village at full gallop. The clear, bright 
sunshine of a morning in early summer illuminates the scene, and 
irradiates the whitewashed walls of the houses, the dusty road, the 
rapid motion of the horses, whom the driver is urging to the top of 
their speed. A gendarme lounging in a doorway looks listlessly at 
the swiftly-passing vehicle. Beside the driver sits a buxom peasant- 
lass, exchanging ideas with an older woman who is placed behind 
her. In the masterly reproduction of the vivid lustre of the 
morning sunlight, and in the blended breadth and finish of the 
execution, this admirable little painting recalls the handling of 
Meissonier. 

It is with extreme pleasure that I record the marvellous progress 
made by Mr. Blashfield. His ' Visit to an Augur ' was, it is true, 
one of the noteworthy pictures at the Salon of last year. But, 
from that work to his contribution for the present year, the upward 
leap is almost incredible. Though one of Bonnat's most enthu- 
siastic pupils, his choice of subjects is more in the classic line 
affected by Gerome. Thus, if Mr. Bridgman has become imbued 
with that master's passion for Oriental subjects, Mr. Blashfield 
represents the influence of another phase of his'many-sided talent. 

Our young artist's new work, a painting of large size and ambi- 
tious aim, represents the Emperor Commodus leaving the Colos- 
seum after taking part in a gladiatorial contest. The scene repre- 
sents one of the side-passages of the mighty amphitheatre. 
Magnificent in stature and in bearing, flushed with his easy victo- 
ries (for his adversaries were never suffered to use any save blunted 
weapons), Commodus advances, superb beneath his golden laurel- 
wreath, and turning his handsome though animal-like countenance 
towards the spectator. He is costumed as Hercules, a character 
that he loved to assume, being frequently portrayed in marble as 
that hero. A lion-skin droops from his shoulders, and in one hand 
he bears the golden apple of the Hesperides, surmounted by a 
winged Victory, while in the other hand he holds a palm-branch. 
His broad chest is bare, and rich draperies glittering with gems 
encircle his waist, while his legs are protected by the leg-pieces of 
an armour of solid gold, the other pieces of which, namely, the 
helmet and shield, are carried by a slave behind him. This golden 
armour, which he always wore in his combats in the amphitheatre, 
was melted down by his successor. Beside the slave who carries 
this rich array, comes a handsome youth whose duty it is to per- 
sonate Mercury, and to walk before the dead combatants as they 
are being borne from the arena; he has pushed back his mask 
with its winged cap, and shows a youthful and prepossessing 
countenance. Three or four gladiators in rich armour complete 
the group, conspicuous among which is the retiariits or nets- 
man, with his trident in one hand and his net cast over his arm ; 
a coarse-looking fellow is he, though gaily garbed and crowned 
with roses. Preceding the emperor walk ten young boys, bear- 
ing on their heads the baskets filled with gold coin intended 
for the payment of the gladiators; while farther on, beneath 
the shadow of the great doorway to the extreme left, a crowd 
presses after a huge wain, on which the bodies of the lions and 
tigers slain in the just-ended games are being borne away. In 
the background stretches transversely a section of the amphi- 
theatre, with its front seats crowded with senators, the knights in 
the next row, while on the side towards the spectator is visible a 
group of the pratorian guards, all shouting applause and tossing 
garlands towards the imperial gladiator. He passes on unheed- 
ing, but one of his followers stoops to pick up a wreath which has 
fallen at his feet. A little beyond, a broken helmet lies upon the 
sand, with a crimson stain spreading ominously beside it ; a crown 
of roses has fallen against this helmet, and the delicate petals of 
the flowers are tinged with blood, At the foot of the wall two 
white-robed priests wait beside a small altar for the emperor to 
cast a little incense in the flame ; while, beneath the archway beside 
which the altar has been placed, an eager throng are shouting ap- 
plause and waving their caps and handkerchiefs. 



The care and elaborate preparation necessary for the production 
of this large and important work can well be imagined, since every 
detail of architecture, costume, and manners, has been minutely 
studied from the best authorities. And in the execution Mr. Blash- 
field has shown a firmness of handling and a vigorous mastery of 
his subject that have taken even the most partial of his critics by 
surprise. In drawing and in composition the work is alike admira- 
ble, while in colouring the prevailing tones are cool and delicate, 
without coldness, a warmth and richness of effect being imparted 
by the splendid accoutrements of the principal personages. 

Mr. Blashfield has also nearly completed a smaller picture, repre- 
senting a curious phase in the domestic life of ancient Rome — two 
patrician ladies taking a fencing-lesson, and wearing the defensive 
armour used in the arena. One of them vigorously attacks her 
adversary, whose gilded helmet has fallen to the floor, and who 
strives with uplifted sword to repel the assault. The fencing-mas- 
ter in the background looks on and beats time by clapping his 
hands. To the right a white-garbed slave supports the tottering 
steps of a chubby baby-boy, who is evidently in high glee at be- 
holding the contest, and kicks up his heels in his excitement. The 
walls of the apartment are decorated in white and red, and a large 
plant in a vase shows its long, graceful leaves in the background 
— a novel and characteristic scene, very admirably painted. 

Mr. Milne Ramsay's contribution for the Salon is also well 
under way. He has chosen as the subject of his picture ' Crom- 
well at the Bedside of his Dying Daughter, Elizabeth Claypole.' 
The Protector, clad in his customary garb of sober grey, sits upon 
the side of the bed, holding one slender hand of the invalid enfolded 
in his own, his sombre attire and massive head relieved against 
the crimson-velvet hangings and amber-satin coverlid of the great 
bed, which fills the centre of the picture. Propped up amid her 
lace-fringed pillows, the dying lady sleeps — her last earthly slumber 
evidently, as her pallid and wasted features, framed in long, falling 
tresses of golden hair, tell of the approach of death. The picture 
is very rich in colour, and all the appointments of the stately 
chamber are well and accurately delineated. 

Mr. Edward Moran, since his arrival in Paris, has taken a new 
departure, and has abandoned the forest and the ocean for the 
human form divine. He now has upon his easel a full-length figure 
of a fisher-girl, going forth bare-limbed, with her net in her hand, 
to do battle with the waves. Another and more elaborate picture 
shows a group of fisher men and women on the wet, glistening sands 
at early morning, with their boats in the background. He has also 
in his studio a charming little study of a similar group against the 
golden glow of sunrise, the reflection of the light in the water 
being very admirably rendered. His contribution to the Salon will 
probably be a ' Storm in the Bay of Biscay,' now on view in his 
studio. 

Mr. W. H. Lippincott, whose studies of child-life are so delicate 
and graceful, is at work on a large-sized picture, representing a 
party of roughly-clad little girls in the act of consuming a dole of 
bread at the door of some charitable refuge. This work, one of 
the most important that the young artist has as yet undertaken, 
will hardly be completed in time for the Salon, as the number of 
figures it contains and the difficulty of procuring good child-mo- 
dels necessarily retard the progress of the artist's pencil. Mr. 
Lippincott has recently done some excellent work in the way of 
portrait-painting, his studies of children in particular being highly 
characteristic, and admirable likenesses as well. 

The works remaining in the studio of the lamented Wylie at the 
time of his death have recently been sent from Pont-Aven, where 
he had resided for several years, and are now on exhibition at the 
establishment of M. Goupil, on the Rue Chaptal. Besides a num- 
ber of sketches, studies, and unfinished works in various stages 
of completion, there are two large pictures, so nearly finished that 
only a practised eye can detect wherein the last touches are 
lacking. One of these, intended for the Salon of last year, repre- 
sents an episode in the war of La Vendee, the death of a Chouan. 
In the dusky shadows of a Gothic church lies the Breton peasant- 
soldier, wounded unto death, his face pallid beneath the falling 
masses of his straight black hair, his eyes fixed, his fingers con- 
tracted in the spasm of dissolution. Around him are grouped his 
comrades, a cluster of strong, characteristic faces, painted with 
Wylie's own vigour and genius-guided touch. Some look on with 
stolid indifference, others are deeply touched, while one young boy 
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regards the dying man with keen curiosity. A priest holds to the 
sufferer's lips the consecrated wafer, while his wife, kneeling beside 
him with one hand veiling her eyes, holds up before him a cruci- 
fix. A group of women in the foreground, shrinking away in ter- 
ror, is wonderfully painted. In the background at one side is visi- 
ble the form of a wounded republican soldier. It is hardly pos- 
sible to speak in terms of too high praise of this noble work, which 
is undoubtedly one of the finest historical pictures from the pencil 
of an American that has ever been on view in Paris. Those 
among the great French artists who have seen it have been loud 
in their praise. It ought to be purchased for some one of our 
American Art-institutions, the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia, for instance, since the dead artist was a Philadelphian. 

The other large work represents a group of Breton fishermen 
telling the story of their perils to a cluster of peasant-women be- 
side a vast old fireplace piled with blazing logs. Among the 
smaller pictures, one represents a peasant-mother turning her 
head over her shoulder to meet the kiss of her little child ; the 
pose of her hands folded in her lap is marvellously natural and 
unforced. The colouring of this picture is remarkable for its 



warmth and richness. Then there is a group of peasant-boys 
teaching a patient old dog to stand on his hind-legs and to hold a 
trumpet in his mouth ; an old woman telling a tragic story to a 
startled-looking party of young girls ; two peasant-maidens in a 
studio investigating a picture, and two or three life-sized heads of 
wonderful strength of execution. Nor does this brief list give all 
the finished pictures that are on view, while as to the sketches, 
studies, and unfinished works, their name is legion, showing how 
untiring was the busy hand so untimely stayed by the cold clutch 
of death. 

The characteristic of Wylie's genius was strength. The slight- 
est sketch from his pencil shows a vigorous and intelligent grasp 
of the subject. His personages live ; they are individual human 
beings and not conventional ideals or dressed-up models. He 
transferred to canvas the life that was around him — the Breton 
peasant, the fisher-women, the sturdy toilers of the sea and of the 
shore. His colouring and style were all his own. His was the 
originality of genius, and in his untimely death American Art has 
sustained a well-nigh irreparable loss. 

Lucy h. Hooper. 



THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 




j]T is, we think, apparent to any one interested in 
the development of American Art that the ele- 
venth exhibition of the Water-Colour Society 
marks an era in its history, and has a decided 
significance. In view of the discussion, periodi- 
cally revived, as to the functions and limitations 
of water-colour painting, the commentary now 
afforded is, to say the least of it, striking. There is to us an un- 
questionable mistake committed by those artists who strive to 
make water-colours usurp the functions of oils, and are not con- 
tent with the legitimate results obtainable from aquarelles. Their 
mistake should be rendered very palpable to them, and the scales 
fall from their eyes, when they look at the contributions of such 
men as Mr. Swain Gifford, Mr. Wyant, and Mr. Eakins, to the pre- 
sent exhibition. In mentioning these three names no invidious 
distinctions are intended. Other artists are represented by good 
work ; and, since the true province of criticism is to point out the 
best, and only incidentally discover blemishes and obstructing ele- 
ments, we trust to do them justice : but these three artists are 
typical of a principle, and, as we think, prove our case. It can 
hardly be questioned that water-colour painting is in its sphere 
every whit as earnest as oil-painting, but it has its very well-de- 
fined limitations, and the painters above mentioned illustrate its 
scope. 

Having said so much, we may turn to consider this exhibition 
more categorically, and at the outset it may be said that the hang- 
ing-committee has done its work faithfully and well, even though 
exception might be taken to the positions accorded to a few works. 
• In the north room hang a number of large works by those art- 
ists who have come to be regarded as the main props of the Water- 
Colour Society, and who feel themselves bound, it would appear, 
to excel at least in quantity. Mr. W. T. Richards contributes a 
transcript of ' Paradise Rocks,' near Newport (5), which has more 
breadth than his ordinary work, with a truth of local colour and a 
well-rendered distance, but we find a want of meaning and sympa- 
thy in it. As a work of Art we much prefer the same artist's 
' Almy's Pond ' (410), which hangs in the corridor. Mr. A. F. 
Bellows, again, displays some thoroughly pleasing qualities in his 
' New England Homestead ' (36), which is permeated by a harmo- 
nious, quiescent sentiment, but it is overwrought, lacks both free- 
dom and precision, and oversteps the proper limitations of water- 
colour. We hardly see why Mr. Bellows will not consent to do 
such work as his ' Study from Nature ' (97) and, in a less degree, 
his ' English Wayside Inn ' (48) prove him capable of. Mr. Wy- 
ant has fallen into a similar error in his largest example, ' Remi- 
niscence of the Connecticut ' (43), but in his smaller contributions 
he more than retrieves himself, and honestly recants. The large 



work has, undoubtedly, a poetry and a landscape meaning such as 
all this artist's work possesses. The relation and subtilty of tone 
are admirable, but these qualities are better exemplified by ' An 
Adirondack Lake-Scene' (86). 'Mountains in Kerry' (434) and 
' Landscape ' (140) are, however, the pictures by Mr. Wyant on 
which we rest our argument. There are a freedom, a sweetness, 
a purity in them which are to be felt as Nature's, and have her 
genuine charm ; and often, in looking at these and similar works, 
Rossetti's lines are recalled to us, descriptive of — 

a .... a covert place 
Where you might think to find a din 
Of doubtful talk . . . and old dew, 
And your own footsteps meeting you." 

Mr. Samuel Colman's ' Cathedral of Quimper, Brittany ' (57) 
is excellent as a piece of decorative work, and the figures in the 
street are well grouped. We could wish that the architectural feel- 
ing in the upper portion of the main edifice were more adequately 
expressed. The same artist's 'Study from Nature' (188) and ' In 
the Meadows, Connecticut ' (276) are freer and smack less of man- 
nerism. They, too, possess that sentiment of Nature which, to our 
mind, has infinitely more value than the expression of mere deco- 
rative effect — a sentiment which R. M. Shurtleff conveys very truly 
in his contributions this year. His ' Quiet Morning ' (54), * Sep- 
tember ' (56), and ' October ' (58), do not merely indicate decided 
progress on the artist's part, but prove in addition an absolute 
Art-value, ' September ' especially being very tender and charm- 
ing. 

Mr. Louis C. Tiffany has, like Mr. Colman, a leaning towards 
architectural subjects. His ' Market-Day by the Cathedral-Steps 
in Brittany' (179) is a vigorous drawing with a strong sky, quite 
satisfying in architectural treatment and excellent in colour. To 
our thinking it is ahead of his ' Visit to the Cobblers of Boufarik, 
Algiers ' (145), a subject more suitable for treatment in oil-colours. 
The suggestion of barbaric character is very good, however, and 
Mr. Tiffany contrives to lay on the opaque colour with fine effect. 

In looking at Mr. Farrer's ' Quiet Pool ' (130), which is his best 
work, we regret that its true feeling is marred by a linear preci- 
sion and lack of breadth which weaken its sentiment to us. Its 
colour and relation are, nevertheless, harmonious and sweet. 

The west room contains those pictures of Mr. R. Swain Gif- 
ford 's of which it would be difficult to speak too highly. ' The Home 
of the Gulls ' (209), ' The Shore of Nonquitt, Massachusetts ' (243), 
and ' The Salt- Vats at Dartmouth, Massachusetts ' (258), especially 
the last mentioned, are strong, free, and broad in painting, with a 
thorough atmospheric motion and healthy breath. Preferring 
these works as we do to the same artist's ' Venice ' (17), in the 



